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GISTS 


Recent news items of especial interest to Legislators, compiled for State 
Government by The United States Daily* 


ATTORNEYS GENERAL: : The National 
Association of Attorneys General, at 
the last day’s session of its annual 
convention, on August 19, took steps 
to establish an exchange of informa- 
tion on common problems between the 
chief law enforcement officers of the 
several States. The project, it was 
decided, will be formulated during 
the coming year, and presented for 
consideration at the next convention. 
This service, it was pointed out, will 
be particularly valuable in disposing 
of problems of water rights and 
boundaries which arise between the 
States. 1921:7. 


COMMISSIONERS ON ‘UNIFORMITY: The 


National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws during 
its seven-day meeting considered in 
detail proposed uniform State legis- 
lation on 13 subjects. The Conference 
adjourned its fortieth annual confer- 
ence on August 18. 1907 :2 


SECURITIES CoMMISSIONERS: Uniformity 
of State laws with reference to stock 
exchanges and securities listed there- 
on is recommended in the report of 
the stock exchange committee of the 
National Association of Securities 
Commissioners to the 1930 convention 
of the Association, just made public 
by the president of the Association, 
I. M. Bailey, who is Assistant Secur- 
ities Commissioner of North Caro- 
lina. 


‘*The committee feels,’’ the report 
reads, ‘‘that attention should be ealled 
to the lack of uniformity in the var- 


*Numbers refer to pages and columns in issues of the current volume 


of The United States Daily 


ious laws of the individual States 
with reference to the provisions per- 
taining to the status of stock ex- 
changes. A study has been made 
which reveals the fact that very few 
of the laws contain the same policy 
even where almost similar provisions 
are written into the laws. Some 
States have no power vested in their 
securities departments with reference 
to the status of either exchanges or 
securities listed upon exchanges, 
while others—but these are few— 
have vested in the department, dis- 
cretion that permits dealing with 
both exchanges and securities listed 
upon exchanges.”’ 


Commissioners should have stat- 
utory authority, in the opinion of the 
committee, to exempt certain ex- 
changes and the securities listed on 
them from individual qualification, 
when they deem it desirable; and they 
should have like authority to with- 
draw such exemption. 1955:2. 


American Bar: Liquor laws have de- 


veloped a new type of criminal, who 
is the basic cause of prison riots, de- 
clared William W. Grant, Jr., of Den- 
ver, Colorado, chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee to Investigate the - 
Color ole Prison Mutiny, in a recent 
address before the section on criminal 
law and criminology of the American 
Bar Association, meeting in Chicago. 


‘*Legislatures must simply make 
up their minds whether to inearcerate 
offenders—90 per cent of whom will 
be out in the next ten years—and 
keep them in such fashion that it is 
impossible for them to escape, paying 
no attention to occupation, or else de- 
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cide to give them revenue-producing 
work which will contribute to the 
support of the institutions, regardless 
of competition,’’ he said. 1919:2. 


ARKANSAS: The present drought and 


unemployment emergency in Arkan- 
sas is not serious enough to warrant 
a special session of the Legislature, 
the Governor of Arkansas, Harvey 
Farnell, stated orally August 26, in 
declining to issue a eall for such a 
session. 2040:5. 


Inutinois: The enactment by the last 


Illinois Legislature of a law estab- 
lishing a Sanitary Water Board with 
definite duties and powers for pre- 
venting and abating the pollution of 
streams, and the providing for a mo- 
bile water and sewage laboratory in 
the Sanitary Engineering Division of 
the State Department of Public 
Health, gives promise of more effi- 
cient and more effective stream san- 
itation and conservation than has 
been possible heretofore, according to 
Harry F. Ferguson, Chief Engineer 
of the Illinois State Department of 
Public Health. 2038:3. 


InpiAna: A plan under which oil in- 


spection fees would be paid directly 
to the State instead of to the local in- 
spectors is being considered, accord- 
ing to the Chief Examiner of the In- 
diana State Board of Accounts, Law- 
rence F. Orr. A bill to bring this 
about may be introduced at the next 
session of the Indiana Legislature. 
The fees amount to approximately 
$400,000 a year. 1997:3. 


If the Indiana Legislature acts 
favorably on a report made by the 
subcommittee to the full membership 
of the State Crime Commission, the 
Oil Inspection Department will be re- 
moved from the Food and Drug De- 
partment to the proposed State De- 
partment of Public Safety, according 
to the State Auditor of Indiana, 
Archie N. Bobbitt. 


This new department would con- 
trol, in addition to the Oil Inspection 
Department, the State motor police, 
Criminal Identification Bureau, game 
wardens, and fire marshals; and it 
would have supervisory regulation 
over all peace officers, including city 
policemen. 1973:5. 


Iowa: The Legislature of Iowa has 


provided for a census of the physic- 
ally and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren of the State of school age, that 
is, 5 to 21 years. 


This survey should place the Leg- 
islature and the people of the State in 
a position to determine the magnitude 
of this problem, and perhaps it will 
be the foundation for constructive 
action. 1918:5. 


Kentucky: <A suggestion for a special 


session of the Legislature to make an 
appropriation to match the $2,500,000 
of Federal funds available for State 
highway work has been presented to 
the Governor of Kentucky, Flem D. 
Sampson, by Dr. J. L. Vallanding- 
ham, State Representative from Fay- 
ette County and member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 2047:4. 


MatNneE: The special session of the Maine 


Legislature just coneluded was of 
record brevity. It opened at 3 o’clock 
on the afternoon of August 5, and ad- 
journed at 11 o’clock on the following 
morning. 


The chief object of the special 
session was to accept a report of a 
special legislative Committee on Re- 
vision of the Statutes and Enactment 
of the Revised and Consolidated 
Laws. This was completed on the 
opening day, and the act was signed 
by Governor William Tudor Gar- 
diner within three hours after the 
convening of the session. An accom- 
panying act which repeals acts that 
were consolidated in the revised stat- 
utes of 1930 also was passed. 1824:2. 
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MicuicAN: Ability of rainbow trout to 


swim across Lake Michigan between 
the Michigan and Wisconsin shores, 
proved by recent catches of tagged 
fish, is being used as an argument for 
uniform fish legislation in the two 
States, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Michigan department of 
conservation. 1994:5. 


Serious-minded citizens through- 
out the entire country are studying 
the crime problem. Due to the pecul- 
iar formation of our Government 
wherein the criminal laws are admin- 
istered mainly by the States, it is evi- 
dent that the State should be the main 
unit around which the law enforce- 
ment machinery should be _ con- 
structed, according to a statement by 
Lieutenant Donald S. Leonard of the 
Michigan State Police. 1942:5. 


Minnesota: Speaking before the an- 


nual meeting of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, recently, 
the Deputy. State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, C. P. Diepenbrock, outlined 
and compared the agents’ qualifica- 
tion law of Minnesota, —the so-called 
uniform qualification law, a proposed 
law sponsored by the Spectator Com- 
pany—and the Oregon statute re- 
stricting the number of agents to be 
licensed. This analysis was made, Mr. 
Diepenbrock declared, because he un- 
derstands that the State agents’ asso- 
ciation is considering ‘‘the recom- 
mendation of some changes in the ex- 
isting statutes or departmental prac- 
tices.”’ 


A Committee of our National Con- 
gress has under consideration the 
adoption of an insurance code for the 
District of Columbia. The code first 
submitted to Congress was drafted by 
a committee of the American Bar 
Association. It contained among 
other things stringent regulations for 
the licensing of insurance brokers, 
but it did not embody an agents’ qual- 
ification act. 1963 :2. 


New Hampsuire: Legislation looking 


to the compulsory inspection of motor 
vehicles at least once, and perhaps 
twice, a year is favored by the New 
Hampshire State Commissioner. of 
Motor Vehicles, John. F. Griffin. He 
has announced orally that he reached 
this conclusion as a result of the ex- 
perience in the ‘‘Save-a-Life’’ cam- 
paign which started in New Hamp- 
shire and the other New England 
States on August 1. 2022:3. 


New York: Modification of New York 


State’s strict ‘‘fourth-offender”’ law, 
which arbitrarily fixes life imprison- 
ment as the penalty for four felonies, 
was recommended recently by Sena- 
tor Caleb H. Baumes, Chairman of 
the State Crime Commission and 
author of the law. 1931:7. 


Onto: A tentative draft of a new Ohio 


taxing system to comply with the re- 
quirements of the constitutional 
amendment adopted last November 
has been presented to the Governor’s 
Committee on Taxation by E. C. 
Lampson, a member of the subcom- 
mittee on agriculture. 


The draft proposes a graduated 
State income tax, with provision for 
collection at the source in the case of 
certain intangibles which would be 
exempt from property taxes. A tax 
on cigarettes, an admissions tax, a 
stock transfer tax, and a tax on bill- 
boards and advertising are also con- 
templated. 1997:3. 


WISCONSIN: Recommendations to the 


next Wisconsin Legislature for 
changes in the State fire insurance 
laws will be based on material gath- 
ered in a series of hearings being con- 
ducted throughout the State by the 
Wisconsin Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Senator Her- 
man E. Boldt of Sheboygan, recently 
announced. 1938:5. 
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WISCONSIN’S SALLE DE JEUX 


In the Casino at Monte Carlo—as in the 
casinos at most of the favorite watering 
places of Europe—the croupier at the rou- 
lette table says: 

“Messieurs, marquez vos jeux.” 
“Les jeux sont faits.” 
“Rien ne va plus.” 

Scarcely less intriguing than roulette is 
the process of voting in the lower house of 
the Badger State's legislature. Here, when 
any issue culminates, the Speaker turns a 
key on his desk and proclaims: “Roll call.’ 

Thereupon each legislator in the room 
presses one of three buttons upon his desk; 
and thereby registers either: “Yes”, “No”, or 
“Present but not voting’. One does not wait 
for another: All can vote simultaneously. 

Upon the Speaker’s desk are two indica- 
tors which have some resemblance to large 
specimens of meters such as are used to in- 
dicate the number of amperes which a ma- 
chine is delivering. The needle upon one of 
these vote-adding indicators moves forward 
as the “Yes” votes are registered. The 
needle upon the other vote-adding indicator 
moves forward as the “No” votes are reg- 
istered. When both of the two needles come 
to rest, the Speaker inquires: “Has every 


one voted?” This query corresponds to the 
clergyman’s time-honored challenge: ‘Let 
him speak now or forever after hold his 
peace!” It is the last call for the breathless 
member who has just arrived at his seat, for 
the somnolent member who has just dis- 
covered that a vote is in progress, or for the 
vacillating strategist who has just realized 
the political expediency of changing his mind. 
The suspense is terminated by the Speaker’s 
announcement: “If so, I declare the roll call 
closed.” 

The Speaker then locks the machine by 
reversing the key on his desk, and this mo- 
tion simultaneously operates to produce a 
photostatic copy of the roll, showing the vote 
of each individual and the total recorded vote. 

The croupier then announces the result: 
“Ayes 60, Noes 39. The motion is carried!” 

The Clerk is likewise provided with re- 
cording meters on his desk; these facilitate 
his work, and permit him to check the ac- 
curacy of the Speaker’s reading of the in- 
dicators. 

All gamblers will be interested in the ar- 
ticle on “Flash Voting” in this number of 
STATE GOVERNMENT. Some legislators may 
also be interested. 
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FLASH VOTING 


By Auice Ketty, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 


In the 1915 session of the Wisconsin 
legislature, 402 roll calls were taken on 
a total of 868 bills introduced in the 
assembly. Approximately the same 
number of bills (856) were considered 
by the 1929 assembly, but the number 
of roll calls on these bills more than 
tripled, amounting in this year to 1,246. 
This increase in roll call voting is to be 
attributed to the purchase of an electric 
machine for recording and counting 
votes, installed in the assembly room in 
1917 at a cost of $12,000. (Beeause the 
installation of such a machine in our 
small senate chamber would consume 
the entire gallery, no such provision 
has been made for the upper house.) 

In the gallery, visible from the floor, 
is a large board displaying the name of 
each member. Before each name, a 
white light (Yes) or red one (No) 
flashes on at the touch of a button on 
the member’s desk. <A third button is 
used to indicate ‘**‘Present’’.. A vote 
may be changed and automatically sub- 
tracted from the total by pressing the 
alternate button, while always the prog- 
ress of the vote is clearly visible to every 
legislator. When the speaker announces 
that the vote is closed, he locks the 
machine and a photostatie copy is made 
of the reverse side of the display board, 
showing each name following a ‘‘Y”’ or 
an ‘‘N’’, and also showing the total 
affirmative and negative vote recorded 
by the adding meters. 

The time consumed by this complete 
operation is from twenty to forty-five 
seconds. The time spent on the voeal 
roll call before 1917 was never less than 
seven minutes, so that the 1,246 roll 
ealls of 1929, taken in the old man- 
ner, would have consumed 145 hours, or 
48 days of three-hour sessions. Allow- 
ing even sixty seconds for the average 
flash vote, instead of 145 hours,.the new 
method requires a total of 20 hours— 
equivalent to seven days of three-hour 
sessions. 


The benefits which result from rapid 
decision of any question, and from such 
a simplification of the mechanics of vot- 
ing, are too obvious to be dwelt on. The 
wearisome prolongation of a legislative 
session by delays in procedure causes an 
inevitable dulling of attention to the 
business in hand, not to mention the ac- 
tual inconvenience and hardship which 
result from the continuation of a session 
beyond its normal period. In twelve 
years of use, the voting machine has 
never been out of order, although on 
occasion a member may find the wiring 
of his desk at fault and be obliged to 
vote for a day by word of mouth. The 
running expense, outside of electric cur- 
rent, consists of the salary of one elec- 
trician, who is employed during the ses- 
sion to operate the machine and to keep 
it in repair. It has been claimed that 
on one occassion, but on one only, 
the machine recorded a vote inaccurate- 
ly, but this claim has been strongly dis- 
puted ; whereas in previous years claims 
of incorrect counts were frequent, 
through the manifold possibilities of er- 
ror in the voice and ear method. About 
one thousand dollars is saved to the 
state by each day that the legislative 
session is shortened. 

The voting machine, then, is advan- 
tageous in point of accuracy, economy, - 
and expeditiousness. Related to this 
last, and perhaps a greater benefit than 
any other, is the effect of machine vot- 
ing on debate. Where a vote is taken in 
a half-minute, it behooves a member 
who wishes to avoid the record of ab- 
senees during roll calls to spend his 
time on the floor. His more or less en- 
forced presence during debate brings 
him a closer acquaintance with what 
eoes on in the house, and this leads him 
to a more and more active participation 
in the consideration and discussion of 
measures. 


In former years, the number of roll 
call votes was comparatively high to- 
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ward the beginning of the session; but 
the number dwindled with the patience 
of the legislators, who became more in- 
clined—as the session wore on—to ac- 
cept viva voce votes rather than to delay 
for roll calls in which accuracy and fair- 
ness were, after all, not always certain. 
At the present time, the number of roll 
ealls is evenly and logically distributed 
through the months of the session. 


On certain of the more involved and 
controversial measures, every point of 
which is likely to be disputed, the flash 
roll call has the effect of permitting any 
number of votes without unduly delay- 
ing the natural progress of the meas- 
ures, as the old-fashioned and unwieldy 
process of registering opinion did, In 


the 1929 session, there were 13 roll ealls 
on the bill for a children’s code, 15 on 
the most debated motor vehicle fuel bill, 
and 82 on the University appropriation 
bill. 

The machine in the Wisconsin as- 
sembly was the achievement of Bornett 
L. Bobroff, a Milwaukee inventor. 
Other types of machine for the same 
purpose have since been developed, and 
Virginia, Texas, Lowa, and Louisiana 
also have found the introduction of ma- 
chine voting an entirely successful, 
gratifying experiment. In Wisconsin, 
the legislature has at no time been 
less than unanimously in favor of the 
new system, which it regards as perhaps 
the greatest stride forward in modern 
legislative procedure. 


AIR LAWS 


Jottings concerning the National Legislative Air Conference, prepared 
for State Government by the United States Daily* 


At the opening session of the First 
National Legislative Air Conference, 
sponsored by the State of Lllinois, the 
Illinois Aerial Navigation Commission, 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
the Air Law Institute, Dr. Arnold D. 
MeNair, lecturer on law at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, declared that many 
State laws passed in the last few years 
regulating the flight of airplanes may 
be declared unconstitutional if the con- 
vention of 1919 and the British Air 
Navigation Act of 1920 are generally 
accepted by the nations. 

The conference, which opened Au- 
gust 12, was attended by official repre- 
sentatives of the several States. 1908 :5. 

Proper distribution of regulatory 
functions between the States and the 
Federal Government is the first prob- 
lem in the control of commercial aero- 
nautics, according to a message pre- 
pared by the Assistant Secretary of 


“Numbers refer to pages and columns in issues of the current volume 
of The United States Daily. 


Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, which was also read before this 
Conference. 1920:5 

Spokesmen for Federal and State 
agencies that have been set up for the 
regulation of the newest forms of com- 
mercial travel agreed that conflict of 
authority should be avoided, in order 
that the aviation industry may go for- 
ward. 

Mr. Vorys, Director of Aeronautics 
for the State of Ohio, said that State 
aviation authority should be concén- 
trated in one official, directly under the 
Governor, and should be exercised by 
this one man through existing State 
agencies, such as the sheriffs’ organiza- 
tions, highway departments, and utili- 
ties commissions. 1919:5. 


State aviation legislation should con- 
cern itself largely with intrastate avia- 
tion, in which most air transport ac- 
eidents occur, according to an address 
by Chester W. Cuthell, chairman of the 
aeronautical 
American Bar Association. 


laws committee of the 
1933 :2. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS WITH THE MINIMUM 
WAGE EXPERIMENT 


By Mary Anverson, Director of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor 


Hundreds of women throughout our 
nation are working for wages that fall 
below the cost of living. This situation 
has been revealed time and again by 
wage studies, and it can result only 
in an unsound social condition — per- 
meated with ill-health and sometimes 
with utter dependency. 

Consequently, it has seemed to many 
people, not only that the principle that 
every woman worker should be paid a 
living wage is manifestly right, but also 
that the roots of this matter are so en- 
tangled in the well-being of society that 
the State, for the good of its citizens, 
could and should interest itself in see- 
ing that all women who do a full day’s 
work, receive a wage sufficient to sup- 
port themselves in a proper and healthy 
way. 
Simply stated, this is the theory that 
has been back of the minimum-wage ex- 
periment which has been in process in 
this country for the last 18 years—an 
experiment in wage regulation which, 
it was believed, could go far toward al- 
leviating the distresses of our social sit- 
uation, by assuring to every woman 
worker at least the bare essentials of 
life. 

Starting with a blaze of glory, the 
course of minimum-wage legislation 
proved to be a stormy one filled with 
almost insurmountable obstacles. 

Pioneering in the field, Massachu- 
setts was the first State to pass a min- 
imum-wage law for women and minors: 


this it did in 1912, following a special 


investigation. Almost immediately 
eight other States—California, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin 
placed such laws on their statute books. 

After this the movement slowed 
down, but by 1923 six other States—Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Kansas, North Dakota 
and Texas—as well as the District of 


Columbia—had enacted minimum-wage 
legislation. Each of these laws was the 
expression of the conviction of a large 
body of citizens that the payment to 
women workers of wages that were too 
low was bad for a State as a whole. 

But with attempts to administer the 
laws, it soon became apparent that, how- 
ever good they might be in principle, 
many technical and legal obstacles must 
be overcome if they were to prove effec- 
tive; and since their original enactment 
these minimum wage laws have been 
constantly amended, repealed or sub- 
jected to attacks in court. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND THE CouRTS 


It was not until 1923, however, that 
a really staggering blow was dealt to 
minimum-wage legislation. During that 
year the United States Supreme Court, 
in its decision in the case of Adkins vs. 
Children’s Hospital of the District of 
Columbia, declared the District of 
Columbia law unconstitutional. 

It was the opinion of the Court 
that the law authorized an unconstitu- 
tional violation of the ‘‘right to contract 
about one’s affairs, including the right 
to make contracts of employment and to 
obtain the best possible terms one can 
as a result of private bargaining, a part 
of the ‘liberty’ of the individual pro- 
tected by the fifth amendment of the 
United States Constitution.”’ 

Although the dissenting opinion of 
Justices Holmes and Taft—who held 
that because the law removed conditions 
leading to ill health, immorality and the 
deterioration of the race, it came well 
within the police powers of the State— 
expresses the thought of many people, 
the fact remains that the highest tri- 
bunal in the country, ruling on a min- 
imum-wage law, found it unconstitu- 
tional. 

In Nebraska and Texas the laws had 
already been repealed, and Arkansas 
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and Arizona had declared their laws 
unconstitutional. As a direct result of 
the District of Columbia decision, Kan- 
sas and Minnesota joined in declaring 
their laws unconstitutional. 

The constitutionality of the laws in 
California, Massachusetts, Oregon, and 
Washington has been upheld in the 
courts, and in North Dakota and South 
Dakota the question has never come up 
for decision. 

In Massachusetts, the minimum- 
wage is entirely non-mandatory. The 
names of offenders of 


appropriation for the enforcement of 
its law. 
ADMINISTRATION OF MINIMUM 
Wace LAws 


Adverse court decisions have not 
been the only difficulty in the path of 
minimum-wage progress. Technical 
problems of administration have been 
multiple. 

The aim of all minimum-wage legis- 
lation is the setting of a wage equal to 
the cost of living for a self-supporting 

woman, below which 


the law are published, 
but enforcement is |@ 
solely dependent on | 
public opinion. 
Wisconsin is the 
only State which, 
ing had its first mini- 
mum-wage law de- 
clared unconstitution- 
al, passed a new law 
which it hoped to 
bring under the police 
power of the State by 
inserting the clause— 
‘‘No wage paid or | 
agreed to be paid by | 
any empolyer to any 
adult female employee | 
shall be oppressive.’’ | 
However, this law has ‘ 


never come before the 


courts. 


The decision of the 


Maru Anderson, member 


Adkins vs. Children’s 

Hospital case has thrown doubt on 
all the State laws, with the exception 
of the non-mandatory law of Massa- 
chusetts. And today, after a harassed 
career, minimum-wage laws occupy a 
very dubious position as far as the com- 
pulsory enforcement of wage rates is 
eoneerned. Only eight States—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin remain with 
minimum-wage laws on their statute 
books, and Colorado has never made an 


Works for working women 


: of the Advisory Board of 
United States Su- the Committee on Lab 


preme Court in the American Leaisla 


women’s wages may 
not fall. 

Minimum - wage 
laws come within two 
classifications aeecord- 
| ing to the method em- 
| ployed in reaching 
this end. In one group 
| are those laws that ex- 
| pressly establish by 

their own terms a 
fixed minimum below 
which women’s wages 
Ze; may not fall; in the 
| other group are the 
laws that create the 
administrative ma- 


Chinery whereby such 
2 minimum sum can 
@ be subsequently deter- 

mined. 


The inflexible laws, 
those of the first 
group, soon proved 


r Legislation of the 


sors’ Association themselves to be of 


only passing value. 
Originally enacted by Arizont, South 
Dakota and Utah, such a law is now 
aperative only in South Dakota. Ob- 
viously, the fundamental weakness in 
establishing such a fixed minimum-wage 
is that it can not be adapted to the 
changes in the cost of living. Enacted 
during a period of rapidly rising prices, 
the rates soon were lower than the gen- 
eral level of women’s wages and far 
below the estimated cost of living. It 
was inevitable that their effect on wages 
should be negligible. 
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The laws in the second group men- 
tioned—the flexible laws—are the ones 
which are usually thought of in connec- 
tion with the minimum-wage program; 
and in ascertaining the problems and 
accomplishments of that program, these 
are the laws that should be considered, 
namely those which today are on the 
statute books of California, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

In these States, the laws, though 
varying in some of their provisions, all 
ereate the machinery for establishing 
minimum rates for women and minors 
in practically all the industries and oc- 
cupations in the State, and for varying 
these rates as the cost of living changes. 

The process is roughly the same in 
all cases. The commission, established 
by the legislature, investigates to find 
out whether the wages paid to a consid- 
erable number of women workers are 
less than the sum that the commission 
feels is necessary to maintain the women 
in health and to promote their welfare. 
In order to find out what this sum is, 
a cost-of-living study usually has been 
considered necessary. 

If a large number of women are 
earning less than the ascertained cost 
of living, either the commission itself 
or a wage board appointed by the Com- 
mission hold a series of meetings to de- 
termine what the minimum wage shall 
be. 

After a wage rate is decided upon, 
the commission holds a publie hearing 
before announcing its decree. The sum 
determined and announced in this way 
then becomes the lowest amount that it 
is lawful to pay a woman or minor for 
full-time work. 

The commission has the power of 
deciding when an investigation shall be 
started, how many women shall be in- 
cluded, what the wage rate shall be, 
when it shall go into effect, and when it 
shall be changed. 

Beside concerning themselves with 
normal women, many of these laws have 
given particular attention to minors, 
apprentices and substandard workers, 


and have advised that these groups 
should be given special study, and that 
they should not necessarily be paid the 
same wage rate as the adult experienced 
women workers, 

The scope of the commission’s au- 
thority frequently is broadened by the 
additional power to vary the rates for 
different localities. This power is based 
on the belief that the wage should equal 
the cost of living, and that this cost va- 
ries from place to place in a State ac- 
cording to whether the community is 
rural or urban. 

Usually the scope of the laws has 
been sufficiently broad to give the com- 
missions power to regulate dissimilar 
groups with fairness to all. 


THE MIntmuM-WAGE COMMISSION 


Although at first the administration 
of the minimum-wage laws was en- 
trusted to specially created commis- 
sions, and originally only North Dakota 
and Wiseonsin delegated the adminis- 
tration of their new laws to bodies 
created to administer and enforce other 
labor laws, later on a tendency to con- 
solidate the administration of all labor 
laws became evident and Colorado, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
Washington abolished special minimum 
wage commissions and gave the admin- 
istration to bodies which were enforcing 
all or nearly all of the other State labor 
laws. 

This tendency has not given impetus 
to the minimum-wage movement. It is 
under the independent commissions that 
the greatest advances have been made. 
In all States where consolidation has 
taken place, minimum-wage work has 
slowed down. This is due largely to the 
fact that many of the commissions al- 
ready had their hands full before mini- 
mum-wage administration was added to 
their duties. 

In practice most of the minimum- 
wage statutes provide that: the person-’ 
nel of their commissions shall represent 
employers, employees, and the public. 
No one State requires the representa- 
tion of all these groups, but each State 
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requires that at least one of them shall 
be represented. 

As this type of legislation applies to 
women, it is interesting to note what 
part women have played in the person- 
nel of the commissions. Of the eight 
laws existent today, only two—Cali- 
fornia and Washington—require the 
appointment of a woman member of the 
commission, although six of the original 
laws required women members. In 
actual practice many more women have 
been appointed on commissions than has 
been required by law. 

Appointments to the commission are 
made in most cases by the Governor— 
in some cases by the Governor and coun- 
cil, or by the Governor with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

In all the States except Arkansas, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, the commis- 
sioners were empowered by law to en- 
gage full-time employees or secretaries, 
all of whom—with the exceptions of the 
first secretaries in California and Wash- 
ington—have been women. In addition 
to supplying a knowledge of general 
conditions, the executive secretary has 
carried out any special investigations 
which the commission has considered 
necessary. In some eases the executive 
secretary has gained prestige and per- 
manency by being a member of the com- 
mission, 

In every State the commissioners 
may at any time start an inv«stigation 
into the actual rates of pay and the 
earnings of women wage earners. In 
Colorado an investigation is required at 
the request of 25 persons, and in Wis- 
consin at the request of any person, but 
even in such eases the responsibility for 
initiating investigations rests largely in 
the hands of the commission. 

Very real efforts have been made by 
the commissions to include a substantial 
proportion of the wage earners when 
ascertaining wages paid, and to make 
very thorough cost of living studies with 
which to compare them. 


Wace Boarps 


In six of the eight states with min- 
imum-wage laws, the job of studying 


very carefully the relation between the 
wages received and the cost of living, 
and then determining what is the lowest 
rate that will provide the woman worker 
with a decent, if frugal, livelihood, has 
been delegated to wage boards which 
were appointed by the Commission, and 
whose membership represent employers, 
employees, and the public. 

Once the rate is decided upon, the 
laws of every State except Wisconsin 
provide that public hearings are to be 
held before the decree actually goes into 
effect. However, hearings have not 
formed a very vital part of minimum- 
wage work, because neither the public, 
nor even the employer and employee 
groups, have taken much interest. 

The history of minimum-wage shows 
considerable delay in the actual set- 
ting of rates by the commissions, due 
in part to legal action of various sorts, 
slowness or disagreement among wage 
boards, and slowness of action by the 
commissions themselves. 


Wace Rates Low 


In spite of the precept of the laws 
that rates were to furnish the necessary 
cost of proper living, only California 
in all of its deerees and the District of 
Columbia in half of its decrees, had, 
after several years of experience, con- 
firmed minimum-wage rates that really 
equaled the cost-of-living rates deter- 
mined by the commissions and wage 
boards. In no other States have the 
minimum-wage rates equalled the offi- 
cial cost-of-living figures. 

Probably this has been due to the 
belief of the commissions, that the only 
possible way of getting the minimum- 
wage idea accepted by the publie was to 
proceed very slowly in the setting of 
wage rates. There has been a general 
feeling that the rates established must 
command support from emplovers and 
the public, as well as from employees. 


CHANGES Dur To AGE LAws 

Today, after 18 years of a harassed 
and intermittent trial of minimum- 
wage, it is exceedingly difficult to de- 
termine what changes in the economic 
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position of women have come about as a 
result of minimum-wage decrees. The 
field is so complex, with so many. differ- 
ent factors contributing to changes in 
the wage level, that it is impossible to 
attribute definitely any specific result 
to minimum-wage alone. 

In California, which has _ been 
pointed out as the only State where 
wage decrees uniformly equal the cost- 
of-living reports, a notable increase in 
earnings can be shown to have been 
definitely accelerated by minimum-wage 
increases. In Arkansas and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where rates were high 
while in existence, minimum rates seem 
to have affected the actual earnings for 
the whole group of women workers. 

But the purpose of minimum-wage 
laws is not to raise all wages in general, 
but to pull the members of the lowest- 
paid group up to a common level. And 
the claim that they have done so ean not 
he denied. Even the lowest decrees have 
served to bring up the wages of some 
women. 


WAGE TopAy 

In spite of the fact that in a few 
States-——notably California—minimum- 
wage laws are being actively and suc- 
cessfully enforced it is doubtful whether 
the future hoids much promise for them 
in their present form. 

In California the laws are upheld 
by publie opinion, ‘the employers defi- 
nitely favoring them as a means of keep- 
ing their competitors at an equal wage- 
paying level. 

In Wisconsin a sufficient body of 
people was sympathetic with the legis- 
lation to enact a new law. And in six 
other States, minimum-wage laws re- 
main on the statute books. 

But the fact remains that the only 
State minimum-wage law whose consti- 
tutionality ean not be questioned is the 
non-mandatory law of Massachusetts, 
the enforcement of which depends en- 
tirely upon publie opinion. Although 
there is a question as to how far such a 
law is helpful to the workers and how 
far it is effective today, an enlightened 
public opinion may in the future make 


possible the fulfillment of the purpose 
of minimum-wage legislation—which is 
merely to secure for women a living 
wage. 


A Million Child Laborers 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has just 
published an excellently compiled book- 
let on ‘‘The Facts and Figures of Child 
Labor,’’ more than half of which is de- 
voted to a detailed analysis of all state 
laws which affect child-labor, directly 
or indirectly.* 

The prevailing standards concerning 
certain of the important phases of child- 
labor regulation, such as age minimum, 
educational minimum, physical mini- 
mum, maximum daily and weekly hours, 
prohibition of night work, administra- 
tive provisions, and minimum wages, 
are shown by maps and by summaries. 

According to the 1920 census more 
than 1,000,000 children of the ages of 
10 to 15 years, inclusive, were gainfully 
employed. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that agricultural occupations en- 
listed 61 per cent of these children. 
State laws usually have no direct effect 
upon the employment of these 600,000 
children who are engaged in agricul- 
tural work. 

The geographic divisions and states 
in which most children are employed— 
both absolutely and proportionately— 
also have: 

1. The largest numbers of child- 

laborers on farms: . 


2. The highest percentages of illit- 
erates; and 
3. The smallest percentages of chil- 
dren in school. 

On two separate sheets which accom- 
pany this booklet are charts dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1930: one showing the child- 
labor standards of each state; the other 
showing the compulsory school attend- 
ance requirements of each state which 
affect the employment of minors. 


“Superintendent of Documents. Washington,:D. C., 133 pages. 25 
cents. . 
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FORTY-EIGHT GAS TAXES 


Fresh facts concerning the greatest source of state sevenue. | 


In a new edition of his exceedingly 
interesting, able, and concise survey of 
“The Administration of the Gasoline 
Tax in the United States’’, Prof. F. G. 
Crawford of Syracuse University, gives 
a history of the development of state 
gasoline taxes; tables showing the an- 
nual gross yield in each state from 1921 
through 1929; an outline of the methods 
of collection in each state; tabulations 
of collection costs; and a discussion of 
such problems as exemptions and re- 
funds, evaporation allowances, distri- 
bution of receipts, and the constitution- 
ality of laws.* 


A few of the author’s facts and ob- 
servations follow: 


1. In 1929 the gasoline tax, then in 
foree in every state, vielded $431,000,- 
000, or 25 per cent of the total tax re- 
ceipts of the states—and more than the 
proceeds of the general property tax. 


2. The gasoline tax can probably be 
collected more economically than any 
other tax. In only two states, North 
Dakota and New Mexico, was the cost 
of collection more than one per cent of 
the total gross yield in 1929. The col- 
lection in the majority of the states was 
less than one-half of one per cent; and 
in California it was only a fortieth of 
one per cent. 


3. An inerease of the tax rate 
necessitates little or no increase of col- 
lection costs. 


4. It costs small states about the 
same for each dollar collected as it costs 
large states. 


5. Exemptions rather than refunds 
should be the means for freeing from 
the tax such gasoline as is not used for 
fuel for vehicles. 


*Publication Number 15 of the Municipal Administration Service 
261 Broadway, New York City. 35 pages. 35 cents. 


6. Half the states place in their re- 
spective state highway funds the total 
amount collected. The other half of the 
states distribute some portion of their 
collections to local communities. The 
amount thus distributed varies—from 
the entire tax in Alabama to one-sixth 
in Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. In Colorado, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, New York, and Ohio a small 
portion is distributed to cities and 
towns as well as to counties. 


7. <A city gasoline tax is not the an- 
swer to the plea that cities should re- 
ceive more revenue from automobile 
users. A better system is to increase 
the state’s subsidies to the cities, either 
by directing a portion of the gasoline 
tax proceeds directly to the cities, or 
otherwise. 


8 There are seven bases of distri- 
bution used in the United States: 


(1) amount collected, 

(2) area, 

(3) highway mileage, 

(4) motor vehicle registration, 


(5) total assessed property valua- 
tion, 


(6) number of farms, 


(7) ratio of taxes paid, to the 
state’s total tax collections. 


A number of states combine two of 
these bases. 


9. In conclusion Professor Craw- 
ford suggests that ‘‘the friends of this 
highly successful tax may prove its un- 
doing. The oil companies have never 
been active in opposition to the tax, but 
if (by reason of successive increases) it 
should have an influence upon sales, the 
companies might feel the urge to oppose 
its continuance’’, 
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LEGISLATIVE SERVICE IN THE ROCKIES 


What Colorado’s legislate reference office is supposed to do, 
and who ts to do tt 


Even in theory, 
Colorado never 
had a Legislative 
Reference Service 
until 1927. So far 
as the fact is 
coneerned, it has 
never had such a 
department up to 
the present time. 

But on Septem- 
ber 8, 1930, a Mis- 
souri-bred, schol- 
arly attorney of 
forty, Allen 
Moore, was ap- 
pointed to this 
position by the Attorney-General, John 
S. Underwood with the requisite con- 
sent of Governor William H. Adams. 

The creation of this department by 
the Colorado legislature was directly 
attributable to the diffusion of informa- 
tion by the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation. This measure was jointly intro- 
duced by 29 of the 100 members of the 
Colorado Assembly. It is unique in 
several respects. Among others, it pro- 
vides that the Director must be an at- 
torney of five years standing. 

The trifling character of the work 
which Mr. Moore now undertakes—and 
which the director of every efficient leg- 
islative reference service undertakes 
—is faintly suggested by the first section 
of the Colorado act which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘In order to provide an agency 
which will reduce the present number of 
laws by recommending repeals in suit- 
able cases, which will reduce the bulk of 
the remaining statutes by recommend- 
ing eondensations and_ codifications, 
which will improve the statement of 
laws by assisting in the skillful drafting 
of Acts, which will bring about the more 
scientific preparation of laws by render- 
ing the best technical advice and infor- 
mation more readily available to legis- 


lators and others, which will reduce the 
number of unwise laws by collecting in- 
formation concerning the experience of 
other states, which will reduce the num- 
ber of Acts which are now required in 
order to amend and perfect existing 
statutes by promoting the more careful 
consideration of bills before their 
original presentation to the legislature, 
which will relieve the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Staff as it is now constituted, 
from the undue interference with its 
regular functions which arises during 
each session of the legislature, and 
which will place the work of the Legis- 
lative Branch of the Government of 
Colorado upon a higher and more busi- 
ness-like plane, a Legislative Reference 
Office is hereby established as a part of 
the Attorney General’s Department.”’ 

In the collection of his various de- 
grees, Mr. Moore attended William 
Jewell College in Missouri, the Okla- 
homa Agriculture and Mechanical Col- 
lege, the University of Colorado, and the 
Westminster Law School of Denver. He 
received his M.A. for graduate work in 
social science. In the course of a some- 
what varied career, he has taught 
school, worked in the Bell Telephone 
system, served with a United States 
Army Hospital in London,and practiced 
law in Denver. During the 1915 session 
or the Colorado legislature, he served as 
assistant to Professor Arnold J. Lien, 
who was then conducting—in behalf of 
the University of Colorado—a volun- 
teer legislative reference service at the 
State Capitol. For some time, Mr. 
Moore has held the part-time position 
of Seecretary-Treasurer of the City Club 
of Denver. He has taught law-school - 
classes, and has contributed articles to 
the monthly magazine which is pub- 
lished by the Denver Bar Association. 

Colorado now takes its place among 
the states which are endeavoring to in- 
stall modern machinery in their law- 
making factories. 
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FOOD FOR LAW-MAKERS 


RECENT BOOKS 


Digest of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws in the United States and Terri- 
tories, with annotations. Published 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, New York City. 
560 pages. 


History of Labor Legislation for 
Women in Three States, and Chrono- 
logical Development of Labor Legis- 
lation for Women in the United 
States. Issued by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Labor. 296 pages. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Tax Situation in Illinois. By Her- 
bert D. Simpson. 104 pages. In- 
stitute for Research in Land Econom- 
ics and Publie Utilities. Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


BankinG. Digest of state laws relating 
to the purchase of corporate stocks by 
banks and trust companies. Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. July, 1930. 


Bankinc. Recent banking legislation. 
American Banker. August, 1930. 


CooPERATIVE Socreties. Legislation re- 
lating to consumers’ cooperative so- 
cieties. Monthly Labor Review. Au- 
gust, 1930. 


County MANAGERS. A model county 


manager law, prepared by the com- 
mittee on county government of the 
National Municipal League, Supple- 
ment to the National Municipal Re- 
view of August, 1930. 


FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. The 
United States constitution and state 
legislatures. Orville 8S. Poland. Cur- 
rent History. June, 1930. 


GAME Laws. Summary of the 1930- 
1931 game laws of the 48 states. Field 
and Stream. September, 1930. 


Laspor. Labor legislation of 1929. 
Monthly Labor Review. August, 1930, 


Injunctions. Legislation affeect- 


ing labor injunctions. Paul Donovan.. 


American Bar Association Journal. 
September, 1930. 


Otp-AGE Pensions. Public old-age pen- 
sions. G. B. Galloway. dEitorial Re- 
search Reports. August23, 1930. 


Oup-AGE Pensions. Massachusetts old- 
age assistance law. Monthly Labor 
Review. August, 1930. 


Rapio. Recent radio legislation. Irvin 
Stewart. American Political Science 
Review. August, 1930. 


RESTAURANTS. Proposed model law 
regulating sanitary conditions in res- 
taurants. F. A. K. Boland. Hotel 
Management. August, 1930. 


TAXATION. A new motor tax formula. 
C.F. Marvin, Jr. The Michigan Man- 
ufacturer. July 26, 1930 


TAXATION Death taxes: recent statu- 
tory and judicial solutions of multiple 
taxation. Leo Brady. American Bar 
Association Journal. August, 1930. 


WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION. Nine 
months of workmen’s compensation 
in North Carolina. Allen K. Smith. 
North Carolina Law Review. June, 
1930. 
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BRAVES PERILS 


American Legislators’ Association establishes centrally located headquarters. 


On November 1, 1930 the American Leg- 
islators’ Association opens its new and attrac- 
tive offices at Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, a block west of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This date also marks the 
closing of the Association’s Denver offices, 
in which its Secretariat has been conducted 
for the past five years. 

The scope and number of the Associa- 
tion’s activities, and especially the increase 
of the work of the Interstate Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau which the Association con- 
ducts, have for some time indicated the ne- 
cessity of an enlarged staff, additional office 
space, and a base of operations located at a 
more pivotal point. 

The Association’s project requires per- 
sonal contact with the legislature of every 
state, and with the greatest possible number 
of individual legislatots. Probably this ob- 
jective can be accomplished more conven- 
iently from Chicago than from any other 
point in the United States. 

The service of the Interstate Legislative 
Reference Bureau involves a great deal of 
research work, and in the performance of 
this funetion, the Bureau’s staff will now 
receive not only the assistance of its scores 
of official Advisers, who are located through- 
out the country, but also the direct and per- 
sonal co-operation of the many governmental 
experts who compose the faculty of the De- 
partment of Political Seience of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This Department ranks sec- 
ond to none in this field. 


During the past two years the Association 
has made many new friends. It has estab- 
lished intimate and congenial associations 
with the individuals who are directing the 
legislative reference services of practically all 
of the states. Legislators in every part of 
the country are utilizing its services, some by 
direct communications, and others through 
the directors of the legislative reference de- 
partments of their respective states. 


The first object of the Interstate Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau is to provide prompt, 
friendly, and efficient service to every legis- 
lator who desires to establish communications 
with the most authentie sources of informa- 
tion and advice upon any legislative topic. 
The publication of StaTE GOVERNMENT is only 
one of the many features of the Bureau’s 
work, but the development in cireulation of 
this magazine, and the frequeney with which 
it is now quoted, indicate that it is filling a 
genuine need. 


By moving to a more central locality, in- 
ereasing its facilities, and employing a large 
staff, the Association is obviously increasing 
its usefulness. If you are a state legislator, 
and are in doubt concerning any legislative 
subject, address an inquiry to the Director 
at the new address. The Association welcomes 
inquiries. 


A more adequate article concerning the 
Association’s offices, staff, and activities, will 
appear in an early number of State GoveRN- 
MENT if space permits. 


THREE DAYS IN CLEVELAND 


Beginning Monday, November 10: You are invited. 


As previously announced, the American 
Legislators’ Association will hold its Fifth 
Annual Conference, consisting of five sessions, 
at the Statler Hotel during these three days. 
These sessions will be informal round-table 
discussions, devoted largely to problems of 
taxation from the legislator’s viewpoint. 

Among the leaders in these discussions 
will be Hon. Robert L. Patterson of Califor- 
nia, President of the Association; Senator 
Henry W. Toll of Colorado, Director of the 
Association; Lucius F. Hallett of California, 
a member of the Association’s staff; Senator 
George Woodward of Pennsylvania, and Pro- 
fessor William B. Belknap of Kentucky, 
members of the Association’s Board of Man- 


agers, who have been prominent in the Coun- 
cils of the National Tax Association; Mr. 
John Chambliss of Tennessee and Hon. Gor- 
don Cox of North Dakota. 


These sessions will not conflict with the 
two regular sessions, the two luncheons, and 
the banquet of the National Conference on 
Government, which will be held during the 
same three days, and which will be ensemble 
gatherings of all attendants at the Annual 
Meetings of the National Municipal League, 
the Governmental Research Association, and 
five other participating organizations. 

Every state legislator who can possibly 
attend should do so. 
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SUNKIST DOME 


Where Nature smiles on the labors of the Golden State's 
Government—at Sacramento 
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